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COMMENCEMENT ESSAYS 


THE ROAD TC SUCCESS 

It was the eminent divine Henry Ward Beecher 
who, in a discourse upon “The attainment of Suc- 
cess,” ‘said :— 

“The instances of men who have risen from pover- 
ty and obscurity, in our land, to positions of the high- 
est emolument and trust, to the greatest wealth, and 
to conditions where they have attained the fullest 
public honor and esteem, are so numerous, that we 
might think the way easy, and one lightly trod by 
any who might try. The way is not broad but nar- 
row and there is a multitude in it. Where one 
achieves the prize, thousands sink discouraged, and. 
among the thousands are 
men more brilliant, shrewd- 
er, more richly endowed 
with wit, culture, and even 
judgment, than the winners. 
Their aims were not always 
the best, but they conquered, 
and surely, it is worth our 
while to know how they did 
it; what was the secret of 
their power over other men 
and circumstances. The 
secret lies in their thorough 
earnestness and = sincerity. 
They made up their minds 
as to what they wanted. 
They never altered them. 
There was no sham or fal- 
tering about Stephen Girard, 
Benjam‘n Franklin, or John 
Jacob Astor. You may call 
them a bull-dog race of men, 
but it is the bull-dog, after 
all, that brings down the 
prey and not the graceful 
spaniel.” 

As an example of what 
constant, persistent effort, 
‘unflagging industry, patient 
frugality, unyielding integ- 
rity, and devotion to princi- 
pal will do, probably no one 
of recent times stands out 
more conspicto sly than 
Frank Woolworth of New 
York. 

I am going to tell you how Frank Woolworth won 
success. It is very interesting to read of his life. 
He is well-known as the largest retail merchant 
controlling 5 &10 cent stores in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 

When he was a little boy, his parents were very 
poor, He never knew the use of an overcoat on days 
when it was terribly cold. He had one pair of cow- 
hide boots and when they were worn out he went 
barefooted. He attended school in the winter and 
worked on the farm all the summer. When he was 
sixteen years old, he left the public school and he 
took two winter sessions in a commercial college. 
He was much interested in studying to become a 
railroad engineer or enter into business. After his 
course in the commercial college, he tried his best 
to get a job in a store but failed, This made him 
determine to get a store of his own, 

At last, he decided to work in a store for the 
station master just to get experience in selling the 





goods. Afterwards he became assistant station mas- 
ter but he earned nothing. In his boyhood he was 
ambitious to become a railroad man. 

A gentleman named Daniel McNeil tried to get 
a job for him in another city. One day a store- 
keeper agreed to see him, Next day he went to 
the store. He was a thin, lean blonde, attired in 
farmer’s clothes. Mr. Augsbury who was owner of 
this store, fired such questions at him as, “Do you 
drink? Do you smoke? What habits have you?” He 
replied to him that he had no bad habits and went 
to church every Sunday and did nothing that was 
wrong. When Mr. Moore in partnership with Mr. 
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Augsbury cross-examined him, he imagined he was 
the greenest boy who ever came from the farm. 
They told him that he could come to work next 
Monday. 

When the day came it was severly cold with three 
feet of snow covering the ground, he rode with his 
father in the sleigh loaded with potatoes. After 
struggling through the snowbanks they arrived in 
town about 10:30 A. M. He first confronted Mr. 
Augsbury. Mr. Augsbury exclaimed, “Frank, don't 
your neighbors wear any collars? He replied: “No, 
nor neck-ties.”. He told him to get a white shirt, a 
collar, and a tie before he began to work and he did. 
He worked without pay for the first three months and 
earned $3.50 a week for the next three months. 

During the days which passed, the other clerks 
poked fun at his ignorance and he always kept in 
the back of the store. But one clerk, a good young 
fellow, treated him well. 

After two and one-half years. he was earning $6 


a week, when he heard there was a vacant place in 
another store and then he applied. He was. aston- 
ished when the owner offered him $10 a week. 
Afterwards the owner cut his pay to $8. He was 
almost persuaded to give up his hope for success, 
He was so depressed that he became sick; so he 
wrote his mother a sorrowful letter. He received 
her reply saving “Some day, my son, you will be a 
rich man.” It made him try very hard to zet 
success. 

After recovering from sickness, he bought 4 acres 
of land and began to raise chickens and potatoes. 
He and his wife worked very hard on the farm. 
After four months, he 
got a job selling goods in 
the store where he formerly 
worked and got $10 a week. 
He worked from seven 
o'clock in the morning till 
10 o'clock at night in charge 
of the store. 

After a few years, Mr. 
Moore advised him to start 
a 5 cent store and he ac- 
cepted a note for $300. The 
store failed. He opened 
another store at Lancester, 
Pa. It proved successful. 
He installed his brother 
Charles in a store at Har- 
risburg, Pa. Tt was un- 
profitable and: was dropped. 
But he started other stores 
that prospered. In a few 
years, he took the first vaca- 
tion he ever enjoyed. He 
was feeling rich because he 
had the consciousness and 
the satisfaction of having 
attained success in business. 
He then started more five- 
cent stores, three proving 
failures. He opened several 
.other stores in the large 
cities but most of them 
failed 

After a few years, he 
opened a tiny office in New 
York City. He worked day 
and night doing all his own bookkeeping, buying 
goods for all his stores, and travelling over the 
country to inspect. 

In the first ten years hé had only r3 stores. He 
invaded the large cities and the west for the pur- 
pose of opening more stores. 

He won success through his ambition and_ his 
constant struggling for sticcess:) Now he has over 
900 stores in the United states and Canada, and 75 
stores in Great Britain. His sales amount to nearly 
$87,200,000 a year. He has built the highest build- 
ing in New York City well knowa as the Wool- 
worth Building. Vito Donpieco. 


FARMING AS A BUSINESS 
There are many things to show that farming in 
the United States is a business of great possibilities. 
I should think that the very first thing to be con- 
sidered by a young man, who contemplates adopting 
farming as a hfe work would be what crops can be 
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successfully raised in the part of the country in 
which his lot is cast. Then let him consider his 
markets, what do they demand that he can most 
profitably supply. 

Various considerations will sway him in settling 
these points, such as his nearness to market, the kind 
of labor he can depend upon, the particular class 
of farming that he likes best, social connections and 
other circumstances. Only very broad general prin- 
ciples can be laid down for his guidance in these 
matters. J would venture to say that if he is located 
near any of the great cities of the country his best 
chance for a profitable business lies in supplying the 
table luxuries of which a large population consumes 
such incredible quantities. 

The intensive farmer probably works harder for 
much longer periods of the year than the extensive 
farmer, but he often makes more money per acre. 

I am supposing that the young man now under 
consideration possesses the intelligence, industry and 
steadfastness, which are fundamental factors of suc- 
«ess at any kind of work. 

Businesslike habits are essential. 

I would not impose on a busy farmer the keeping 
of an elaborate set of books, but some simple form 
of account will be a great aid in successful farming. 
As the farmer grows older, if he is able to secure, 
as he should, more time for experimenting and ob- 
serving, he will find his record of crops planted, 
crops harvested, successes and failures even if that 
record be a brief and simple one, of estimable value 
in reducing his knowledge to. exact and valuable 
shape. 

Then a business-like way of handling his crops 
when the time to market them comes, will put many 
dollars in his pocket. 

The Successful Farmer’s Educat’on 

In farming as in most other pursuits, success is 
greatly aided by a well-directed education, in fact 
I know of no business in which education is as 
important. I do not mean to deny that many farmers 
have succeeded in spite of lack of Scientific edu- 
cation. I know very many, who have achieved a 
solid success, but they did it by means of their 
natural ability and strong common sense, fortified 
by years of experience and observation. They would 
have been greatly helped by a scientific knowledge 
of reasons for the methods which they followed with 
practical success. I have seen some of the aban- 
doned farms of our state, and I am convinced that 
wronz methods of farming, account fully for their 
present condition. Moreover, I feel reasonably 
«certain that with the adoption of proper methods 
of farming these same abandoned farms can be 
fertile again and support families in comfort. 

Consider what an advantage the owners of such 
-farms would have in proximity to great city markets. 
“They only need intelligent handling .by industrious 
‘farmers to be changed from abandoned farms to 
prosperous ones. 

Natural Knowledge Pays 

The young farmer will be powerfully helped by a 
preliminary study of the soil and its elements in at 
least maintaining the fertility of his acres, though he 
should aim at increasing it if possible. 

His agricultural education, however, should not 
begin and end with a knowledge of the soil, If he 
has chosen fruit raising as his speciality, he must 
know enough of entomology, plant physiology and 
plant pathology. to recognize insects, and fungus 


pests when they make their appearance on his fruit 
trees and how to treat them. 

The necessity of fighting insect pests lies heavily 
on the raiser of fruits and is often considered a 
great draw-back to the business but in another point 
of view, it is not an un-mixed evil. 

It compels the horticulturist to give constant and 
unremitting attention to his trees and vines, impels 
him to study methods of prevention and cure and 
has actually resulted in some fruit regions in positive 
benefit to the industry. The land grant or Agricul- 
tural Colleges endowed by Congress in all the states 
furnish an education in all the science that relate to 
agriculture, that cannot be but of inestimable value 
to the young men who secures it with the intention 
of making farming a life work. 

These land grant colleges do very good work for 
the young men and young women, who have reached 
college age but I would like to see the work begin 
earlier. I have long advocated some form of in- 
struction in elementary agriculture in the common 
schools and I am glad to see that something is 
now being done in this direction by more than one 
of the states. 

li children could be led by competent teachers in 
the district schools to take an intelligent interest in 
the plant and animal life around them and taught 
the relations of Nature to the practical work of their 
farm homes, I am inclined to believe that there 
would be less talk than there is about boys leaving 
the farm, the overcrowding of the cities and the like. 
One word on the subject of the farmer’s education. 

I would like to say and it is this. It may be 
theoritical but it must be practical. The agricultural 
colleges recognize the importance of this and put 
their students through courses in which theory is 
tested and supplemented by actual doing of the thing 
theorized about. Louts Aucust OTTEN. 


THE POTTER’S ART 

The making of vases, statuary and utensils of va- 
rious kinds out of clay is an art that was begun 
back in the earliest antiquity. Evidences of this are 
found in the mounds of the Mound-Builders, in the 
anc‘ent tombs, and everywhere among the ruins that 
mark the existence of early life. 

One of the most remarkable uses to which earthen- 
ware was put. in ancient times, was that of inscribed 
tablets, covered with characters which have. been 
read by modern scholars, and which are practically 
books that are giving the records of times thousands 
of years before the Christian era. The lands of Mes- 
opotamia, Syria, Cyprus and parts of Asia Minor 
have furnished many of these. 

There has beex xradval development of the art 
through the ages until now, the products of the pot- 
teries of to-day, in all civilized countries, being 
marvels of beauty and utility, and nowhere in the 
world is finer work being done than that right here 
in our own city of Trenton. 

The way the present-day pottery is manufactured 
is most interesting. ‘The rude clay is ground in a 
circular pan, the bottom of which is covered with a 
hard stone, and after having been run into a large 
vat is passed through several sieves of varying fine- 
ness. Then we are ready to have the moisture 
eliminated, and the clay is pumped under high pres- 
sure into clay presses and finally, after being cut up 
into blocks it is ready for use. : 

The thrower throws a ball of clay on the wheel, 


which revolves. The workman seizes it and by 
manipulation alone moulds it until it is of the shape 
which he requires. After being allowed to dry, the 
articles get the finishing touches from the thrower. 
All superfluous clay is removed ana the articles are 
given the proper shape and finish. When handles or 
spouts are required, they are made in molds and at- 
tached to the articles with water. Flat articles, such 
as plates, hollow-ware and soup tureens are pro- 
duced by beating out the clay on a suitable bat, 
smoothing its surface, and then presing it into plaster 
ter of Paris molds. 

After the clay hardens it is removed and held 
until quite dry, when it is ready for the oven. An- 
other mode of making articles of pottery is by cast- 
ing. In this case, the plaster molds are filled, not 
with clay, but with material in a “slip or liquid” state. 
The mold is filled up until the desired thickness is. 
obtained and the surplus part is returned to the tub. 
Many useful articles, such as cups and jugs are pro- 
duced in this way, Pottery-ware in both the clay 
and biscuit state has to be fired in saggars or pans 
made of fire clay. For china firing the ware is em- 
bedded in fine ground flint and in making earthen- 
ware is placed in clean sand to prevent the articles 
from fusing together under the intense heat to which 
they are subjected. The biscuit oven is the oven in 
which the ware receives its first fire. It is cylindrical 
in form, with walls made of the hardest fire brick, 
built fully two feet thick and the floor of the kiln is. 
hollow and over an opening in the centre is a col- 
umn of rings which carry the flame up the centre so 
that the whole oven is filled with flame. 

The sagzars are carried to the ovens where they 
are piled up in tall columns until the entire space is 
filled. The door-way is bricked up and plastered 
over and all is ready to fire. Meanwhile a pile of 
coal has been ignited outside and a fire is started at 
all the fire holes simultaneously. After the firing, 
the ware is drawn from the oven. It is taken to the 
warehouse and is carefully examined to discover any 
defects that have developed in firing, The defective 
pieces are rejected and the others are stored ready 
for decoration. 

Printing is one of the most popular modes for 
decorating pottery. The patterns are engraved upon 
suitably prepared copper. The workman, when about 
to take off a print, places it upon a hot stove and 
covers it with a thick dab of color. This he works 
into every part of the pattern, removes the surplus 
and leaves the color only in the incised lines of the 
copper plate, then saturates a piece of prepared tissue 
paper with a solution of soft soap and water and 
places it upon the copper, which has been removed 
quite warm to the press and after the roller has 
been revolved upon it the engraving is again placed 
on the stove and the impression removed from the 
copper. The surplus paper having been cut away the 
impression is rubbed upon the piece of ware and this 
is done with great pressure. 

The ware is taken to the hardening kiln where it 
is fired for about nine hours in order that the thick 
oil may be burned out of the color and the ware 
made ready to receive the glaze. 

After having been made ready to be dipped in this 
glaze, which spreads itself as a thin glassy coating 
over the whole surface of the article, the latter is 
taken to the glazing oven where it is packed in sag- 
gars similar to those of the biscuit oven. From there 
the printed ware is removed to the ware house, that 
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requiring further decoration is passed to the enamel- 
ing department. Tere the workers, chiefly women, 
‘ll up the outlines which the ware has already re- 
ceived, with color, in accordance with the design 
placed before them. 

Another form of decoration found in many china 
patterns is the addition of a border or coating all 
cover the surface in various colors. Then the articles 
are taken to the gilding department and gold lines 
are added to the ware, by placing the article on a 
revolving wheel which is kept in motion by the 
workman’s hand while he gilds the edge of the 
article. 

Finally comes the painting on china, the highest 
class of decoration of pottery. All articles that are 
richly decorated with gold uvon variously colored 
grounds or painted upon the glaze have to be fired 
in the enamel kiln, an oblong box-like structure 
built of fire bricks and having iron doors with fire 
playing around them. The articles are not enclosed 
in anything. Then the finished articles go into the 
‘ware room. 

There is no art that conduces more to the happi- 
ness of mankind than the potter’s art, and there is 
no place that pays one more richly for a visit than 
‘a modern pottery. 

Gerorck Hearp HUMMEL. 


HOME MAKING 
Our affection for our country and our home is 
perhaps nowhere better expressed than in the lines 
of Montgomery in which he says:— : 





There is a land, of every land the pride, 

Beloved by Heaven, o’er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night; 
A land of beatuy, virtue, valor, truth, 

Time-tutored age and love-exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a land so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For in this land of Heaven’s peculiar grace, 

This heritage of nature’s noblest race, 
Where is a spot,of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside. 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry, and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend; 
Here woman reizns; the mother, sister, wife. 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life! 
In the clear Heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land that spot of earth be found? 

Art thou a man? a patriot? look around; 
Thou shalt find howe’er thy footsteps roam, 

That land that thy country and that spot thy home. 


There is indeed, a magic in the word home, | It is 
the refuge we fly to for rest after toil, for care during 
sickness, for sympathy in bereavement, for our liter- 
ary recreations, and for the joys of family association, 
and so a great deal depends on what our home is. 
If it is attractive we seek its shelter at all possible 
times, if it is illy kept and unattractive, we shun it 
and find our enjoyment elsewhere, often among sur- 
roundings which are not elevating, not infrequently 
among those that are depressing and injurious, and 
in every way bad. Too much attention, therefore, 
cannot be given to the home. 


If it is clean and neat. if it is sunny and bright, 
if the cuisine is “tasty” and nourishing, if good liter- 
ature abounds, if the homemaker is cheery and 
smiling, and if other conditions are what they should 
be, there is a world of pleasure in the place we call 
home. - 

There are fifteen million houses in the United 
States, homes to be made happy. Right living will 
do it, though it is not always easy to make one’s 
home a paradise. The home well kept always gives 
pleasure and the family ever should be happy when 
husband, wife, father, mother, brothers, and sisters 
are united in love and sympathy, for there the idea! 
home is found. 

We must be cheerful, and never cross and ill- 
tempered to others because we happen to feel that 
way. Rough and hasty words have no place in the 
happy home. 

Not only the wife and the husband, but even the 
child who brings us some little thing we want, who 
does some little errand for us, who gets us a book, 
a glass of water or a chair, has an important place 
in the home, and we should give grateful thanks for 
its help in home-making. It is important too that 
we teach the child to say “Please” and “Thank you.” 

Each member of the family can do something to- 
ward making the home happy. The boys and the girls 
should be made to be more attentive and they can be 
most helpful at home. The father and the mother 
relieved of many a care can spend a half hour 
now and then reading their favorite books. Let the 
boys and girls be bright and contribute their share. 

Alexander Pope once said that “a man should 
never be ashamed to own that be has been on the 
wrong side. We should at all times be ready to 
acknowledge our faults.” Let every member of the 
family learn that they are to be trusted. The parents 
should teach the boys and girls to do right, and as 
they imitate their parents, the example of the latter 
is even more important than their precept. 

Don’t think it is hard to keep a happy home neat 
or clean, for it is easy for us to be neat and clean, 
once we get the habit. If our friends do not want 
to visit us, it is often because our homes are not 
attractive. Dirt makes us feel uneasy and uncomfort- 
able while cleanliness and neatness make us feel 
happy and comfortable. 

We should be clean in thought and words too, a 
clean mind tending in itself to engender and preserve 
clean thoughts. 

The weeds must be rooted out or they will choke 
the flowers of good language and good action. It 
is our duty also to be generous to the poor and to 
help them in establishing happy homes. If parents 
are stingy, their children cannot be expected to be 
generous men and women. Parents should teach the 
children how to be wisely generous. 

Children should not have to go away from home 
to learn how to be polite. Their parents should be 
the constant example. 

“ Manners easily and rapidly mature into morals,” 
said Horace Mann. It is an old and true saying that 
“the truest courtesy is the truest Christanity.” 

In home making there should be true economy in 
which all should do: their share. There should be 
absolute honesty, ability to earn reasonably, and to 
spend a: little less than is earned. Every member 
of the household should make the family happier by 
his presence. None should ever be embittered and 
love ever should rule. 


To keep elevating friendships also, is a task for all. 

Shakespeare declares and Smiles wrote, “Debt 
makes everything a temptation.” It lowers a man 
in. self-respect and places him at the mercy of his 
tradesmen and servants. He cannot call himself his 
own master. and it is difficult for him even to be 
truthful. 

Shun extravangance, avoid ostentatious display, 
repress the desire to outshine others, and you will 
find it less difficult to keep out of debt, and to make 
and maintain a habitation that is in every sense a 
true home. 

Ruth Guriey RAMSHAW. 
OUR TEACHERS 

In the order of their importance to us, Henry 
Ward Beecher once gave the teacher the third place, 
preceding her only by God and mother. As these 
two are among our best teachers, he might well have 
given the teacher the first place. The Bible, God’s 
book, in which we get our instruction from God 
direct, stands foremost among the agencies that 
impatt to us needed information of both a spiritual 
and a worldly nature. Then comes mother, almost 
the sole teacher of our early years, our first steps be- 
ing directed by her, our first words lisped under her 
direction, our first rules of conduct being laid down 
by her. The whole basis is laid by her, the very 
foundation upon which all the superstructure of the 
future is placed. It would be hard indeed to estimate 
the value of her teachings. Following her are the 
teachers in our schools with their days of toil, 
bearing with infinite patience our disobedience, our 
naughtiness, our tardiness, our neglect of the oppor- 
tunity we have, and all the many faults of our child- 
hood, and giving us that inestimable blessing an 
education, How little we realize, until it is too late 
to tell them how much we appreciate it, and what we 
owe to them. We may number, too, among our most 
valued guides on the iourney of life, our pastor. 
Expounding to us, as he does, the word of God, 
making clear to us the sins that beset us, visiting us 
in our sickness and sorrow and encouraging us to a 
loving service of Our Heavenly Farmer, there are few 
of our teachers who have a more honored place than 
he. Then there are the trees, the flowers, the birds, 
the bees and all Gods’ creatures placed here to bless 
us, all mute teachers, telling us of God's great love 
for us and of the gratitude which we owe him. 
There is another teacher that has come among us in © 
recent times, that must not be overlooked. It is the 
newspaper, bringing to us as it now does, each day, 
the doings of the whole world. Some one has wisely 
said that “Experience is the best teacher.” This is 
undoubtedly true but the wise man profits rather by 
the experience of others than by his own. In the 
newspaper we get the experience of the world from 
day to day, and seeing what happens to others on 
account of their follies, we are enabled to avoid their 
mistakes. It is not necessary for us to get drunk to 
lie in the gutter, to be arrested and thrown into jail 
and there to suffer all the subsequent agonies, to 
know how foolish it is to.drink. We are taught the 
lesson from the newspapers every day. So it is with 
the thousand and one other pit-falls and dangers of 
life. We are warned of them, and, if we are prudent 
men, foresee the danger and avoid it without having 
to go on and suffer through our own bitter expe- 
rience. These are some of our many teachers’ We 
are pupils all our lives, and our welfare in this life 
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and the next depends upon what kind of pupils we 
are, If we learn well the lessons that are taught us 
worldly honor and future happiness are ours. If we 
neglect our lessons no one will be to blame for the 
deplorable consequences but ourselves. 

Henry Benton SPERLING. 


PERSEVERANCE 

A New York daily has recently been publishing 
outlines of the lives of “Failures who Came Back,” 
men who had fought the battle of life in vain, men 
who, encountering wave after wave of adversity, had 
finally been engulfed; but who had again struggled 
to the surface and continued to struggle till all was 
regained, not only till all was regained but till they 
found the, very top of prosperity and received the 
highest honors that wealth could bestow. Some one 
has said “all things came to those who wait.” What 
folly! One may wait till the millenium, and nothing 
will come without effort. It should have been said 
that “all things come to those who labor” and who 
labor to the end. 

A spasmodic effort such as the hare made in his 
race with the tortoise will not do, it must be continued 
at all times, in the face of all obstacles, in spite of 
every discouragement, and in every season. It must 
be with a high aim, with ideals that are pure and 
perfect, and must be accompanied by habits that are 
right and elevating. Then and only then may we 
expect to be winners and to achieve pre-eminent 
position among our fellows. 

Perhaps no one ever met with more reverses than 
Robert Bruce of Scotland. His life was one of 
devotion to his country, but his early struggles were 
all beset with failures and after repeated defeats he 
at last found himself hounded by the enemy and in 
hiding in a lonely cabin. 

While he was lying one morning on his wretched 
bed, all his thoughts about how to make successful 
the Scottish cause, lying and looking upward to the 
roof of the cabin, his eyes rested upon a spider 
weaving a long thread, and swinging itself from one 
side to another again and again without success. 
Bruce counted and noted the spider failed six times 
before it reached and caught on the roof and was 
successful, Again Bruce tried ahd soon won a great 
victory over the English. The spider had shown 
perseverance and given him an example of how to 
pass through many failures to success. 

Then there is Thomas Edison. He is recognized 
as one of the greatest geniuses the world has ever 
produced. 

When Edison was a young boy he had such an 
extraordinarily-shaped head that the doctor predicted 
brain trouble. 

He went to school every day, but the teacher at 
school disliked him for he was always at the foot of 
the class and at the end of three months he was given 
up as too stupid to receive instruction. His mother 
sent him back to school and talked to the instructor 
and he was allowed to remain at school again. 

He did some queer things, and was missing for a 
while at six, 

When he was about ten years old he became a 
newsboy on the train running between Port Hudson 
and Detroit. His ambition was equalled only by his 
industry. 2 

He started a laboratory on his train and studied 
chemistry, His laboratory grew steadily, until one 
day the train lurched badly, a stick of phosphorus 
fell on the floor and the car caught fire. The enraged 
conductor pitched Edison off at the next stop, after 
boxing his ears hard enough to cause the acute 
deafness from which he has ever since suffered. 

When he was a young man he built his new factory 
in Orange, N. J. 

He began to advance in life toward success, 

Edison has worked harder and slept less than any 
other great man in history He once worked con- 
tinuously, without a moment’s sleep, for five days and 
nights, while perfecting the phonograph: He has 
conducted more experiments than any other human 
being. He has taken upwards of 100 patents in one 
year and has secured a grand total of 1,000 patents. 

He tried thousands and thousands of ways to do a 
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thing and never quits until he has either found a way 
or proved to his satisfaction that it cannot be done 

If we were without Edison the world would not be 
enjoying the adjuncts of progress we have to-day. 

He is acclaimed as the world’s greatest inventor, 
having achieved the highest success as a manu- 
facturer. He declared, “The three great essentials 
to achieve anything worth-while are, first, hard 
work; second, stick-to-itiveness ; third, common sense. 

-His success has been the result of all these and of 
perseverance in study in work and in ambition that 
knew no failure, 

The lives of all great men teach us the same lesson, 
and no greater truth exists than that told in the old 
Latin aphorism, Perseverantia omnia victt.” 

Roy Jarviz Hapwarp. 


CHINA 


Away over “in the sun-rise” there is a land 
whose early history dates back probably as far 
as that of any other country in the civilized 
world. It is the land of China, a wonderful land 
inhabited by a wonderful people; and the more 
we know of our almond-eyed neighbors, of their 
home-loving instinct, of their great mechanical 
skill, of their inventive genius, of their peace- 
seeking natures, of their honesty, and of their 
long-continued friendship for our own land, the 
more we marvel and admire. 

The brilliant sunshine and quieter waters that 
greet one approaching the shores of this great 
country seem like a hearty welcome, and the 
sick of the previous days. forget their grudge 
against the sea as the land grows clearer. 

The nearer you come to Shanghai, the livelier 
grows the broad stream you are ascending. A 
large fleet of merchant and battleships usually are 
gathered there, floating the flags of a dozen dif- 
ferent nations and more conspicuous among 
them our own glorious stars and stripes. Com- 
ing closer to the landing place, which is at the 
very front of the business section of the city, a 
view presents itself, for which those who behold 
it for the first time are little prepared. Before 
you stretches a vast commercial place, of all 
modern cities one of the most modern. You 
have come to the Orient only to find yourself 
in the heart of the Occident. 

You arrive at the greatest business city of 
China, and one of the very greatest of the east, 
a city of one million inhabitants. We arrive 
upon what might, in truth, be called a piece of 
the Occident in the Orient, upon a section of 
land which China had, nolens volens, conceded 
to foreign powers for the purpose of enabling 
them to transact business with China in compara- 
tive safety. 

“Entering the city and looking around the sub- 
ject of China becomes full of perplexities. At 
one moment, one is tempted to say of the Chinese 
one thing and the next moment the very opposite; 
now that he is barbarous, now that he is of the 
highest civilization, now that he is progressive 
and now that he is backward; now intelligent 
and now stupid; now cleanly and now dirty; now 
Europeanized and now intensely Asiatic. You 
pass in the street one Chinaman clad in nothing 
but a pair of short trousers, another is attired in 
a long, silken, flowing robe, another wears a 
curious suit and hat made of bamboo straw, an- 
other is dressed in the height of European fash- 
ion. You pass one Chinaman wearing a queue, 
another has not a sign of one; one Chinese wo- 
man stalks along on mere stumps of feet, the 
result of foot-cramping in her early childhood, 
another’s feet are regular, small, neat, like those 
of our stylish women. You enter a store, you 
see a Chinaman doing his figuring on an abacus, 
another manipulates a typewriting machine; one 
writes Chinese characters with a brush in verti- 
cal columns, from right to left, another writes 
with pen on horizontal lines, from left to right 
as we do. You walk along the water front and 
see Chinese living in filthy quarters, packed like 
rats in ratholes, you enter another section, clean 


and beautiful, and find Chinese occupying there 
stately mansions. You look into a Chinese re— 
staurant and see Chinamen shoveling into their 
mouths, by means of chop sticks, rice and a mass: 
of other nondescript food; you enter the dining 
room of your hotel and you see them relishing: 
our kind of food, eating it as we do. ; 

“You pass workshops and see Chinamen using 
queer kinds of tools, such as you have never 
seen before. You observe the wife of one China- 
man following behind her hege lord, no matter 
how wide the street, another walks beside her 
husband, even holding to his arm. You see one 
Chinaman riding ina jinrikisha, another is having 
himself carried in a sedan chair, another is oc- 
cupying a seat on a little platform at the side 
of a wheelbarrow, and another is comfortably 
seated in an automobile, the propelling power 
of the former and the chauffeur of the latter 
being a Chinaman.” 

Penetrating to the interior of the country, how- 
ever, all is changed. There the Chinese type, 
the Chinese dress, the Chinese manners, and the 
Chinese ways, prevail; and you see China and 
the Chinese more as they were in years agone. 

For centuries China held aloof from other 
countries and failed to embrace modern notions.. 
She clung to her old ideas of doing things, feel— 
ing that nothing else could be good; but there is. 
a rapid change sweeping over the country now. 
Her young men are being educated, in large num- 
bers, in England and in this country, and are tak- 
ing back to the Flowery Kingdom with them all 
modern thought together with thorough train- 
ing in every branch of advanced science and 
art. China is now convulsed by a war that prom- 
ises to be a long and disastrous one, but this will 
be only a temporary interruption, and, after it, 
we may expect to see her advance with giant 
strides and it will not be long ere her teeming 
millions will take a place among the foremost 
nations of the earth. 

Frank Westy Hoppaucn, 


TRENTON 


By Mites SwEENEY 








The Trentonians who attended the state con- 
vention were Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson, 
Miss Ethel Collins, Miss Clementine Meleg, Mr. 
George S. Porter, Mr. William Bennison and Mr. 
Miles Sweeney. They all agree that they had a 
fine time in Newark. 

+ + : 

Prof. John P. Walker is well over sixty, but 
you find not a trace of feebleness in his frame. 
The secret is, daily exercising with a pair of 
dumbells and plenty of what his last name sug- 
gests. 

+ > 

What I am about to relate is founded on fact. 
Two deaf persons entered a Chinese restaurant 
here in Trenton one afternoon recently. Sorry 
I am obliged to withhold their names for various. 
reasons; but one was a born deaf-mute, the other: 
a semi-mute. It was the first time that the semi- 
mute patronized such a place, and when his. 
friend ordered “chop-suey” and urged him to do. 
likewise he bluntly refused, his idea no doubt 
being that such stuff is—well, mouse meat, to- 
begin with. Instead, the semi-mute pointed to. 
“egg-sandwich” on the bill of fare and the yellow 
skinned waiter nodded assent; next, he pointed’ 
to “coffee.” 

The Chinaman stared long at that word “coffee” 
and finally made a sign that he didn’t under- 
stand. The semi-mute then informed him orally, 
which only made the Chinaman appear all the 
more puzzled; and repetitions didn’t help any. 
In this dilemma the born deaf-mute lent a help- 
ing hand and fairly shouted out the word “coffee” 
in his own peculiar way. At last the Chinaman. 
seemed to understand. 


While the semi-mute was congratulating his 
friend on his unusual oral showing the yellow 
waiter soon returned with the “eats.” He 
brought the chop-suey all steaming hot, and the 
egg-sandwich, and two little cups of brownish 
liquor. 

“Why, that’s not coffee, it’s tea!” exclaimed 
the astonished semi-mute as he took his first 
sip. Then the odor from the chop suey began 
to penetrate his nostrils and make him feel like 
eating a houseful of that stuff and regret order- 
ing the egg-sandwich he was now eating with 
hardiy any relish. The born deaf-mute laughed, 
ate his meal with much gusto and offered his 
friend a taste of that chop-suey stuff, which he 
accepted. “Capital! and so is the tea. I shall 
order both directly.” 


? 


+ & 

Mr. Harry Redman got married in Newark in 
the morning of Decoration Day and then im- 
mediately after the ceremony took his charming 
bride to Trenton to spend his honeymoon as the 
guest of Walter Throckmorton, one of his school- 
day chums.  & 

I do not wish to make you yawn, but I must 
inform you that Miss Clema Meleg has moved 
again—to, confound it! I forgot where; some- 
where near Trenton; on a farm, raising corn and 
cabbage and ’taters and chickens and pigs, in 
defiance of the high cost of living. 

a 

Mr. and Mrs Bowker spent Memorial Day at 
Camden, N. J., among the latter’s folks. 

he 

I forgot to include Mr. Frank Nutt in the list 
of Trentonians who attended the convention. 
Perhaps it is because Mr. Nutt is so familiar a 
figure that I forgot him. Indeed, whenever you 
pass the deaf school grourds the first person you 
are likely to see is Frank Nutt. And don’t for- 
get to look at the lawns. How neat! how re- 
freshing to the eye and to the imagination! 

The church service at which Mr. Lipsett of- 
ficiated was well attended. The text of Mr. Lip- 
sett’s sermon was: “It is more of a blessing to 
give than to receive.” But we can’t help adding 
that we received more from that sermon than 
we could give thanks for. 


> +} 


With this July issue of the Silent Worker 
begins her usual three-month siesta, and let it 
be hoped she will wake up in the fall with more 
friends than ever. Especially those in New Jer- 
sey should give her unstinted support. 

For over a quarter of a century the Silent 
Worker has served as torchbearer to the cause 
of the deaf, as vanguard to that great army of 
nearly 100,000 silent Americans. To her columns 
the most brilliant minds in the silent world gave 
pen and she carried their thoughts to the four 
corners of the earth. But, most of all, she has 
directed the eyes of the deaf world on New Jer- 
sey, and tha‘’s one reason why the deaf of New 
Jersey should take more interest in the Silent 
Worker. 


%. ft. 


Mrs. R. B. Lloyd has returned to Vancouver, 
Washington, after spending some months here 
in Trenton with her relatives and among her 
deaf friends, whose number is legion. Her son, 
George, is a teacher at the Vancouver school for 
the deaf, and her husband, the late Rowland B. 
Lloyd, was for many years a teacher at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf and one of the best 
in the country. Prof. Lloyd was also the first 
president of the N. J. S. A. D., and as a lecturer 
and story-teller had few if any equals, his mastery 
of, the sign language being such that even the 
dullest understood. He had the rare faculty of 
expressing his thoughts in clear and vivid signs, 
giving them pictorial shape, as it were, and hold- 
ing the audience spell-bound for hours. He 
could reproduce thunder and the report of a gun 
by merely stamping the platform in appropriate 
manner; give outline to a hill, a dale, a horse, 
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The Silent Worker Base-bali Team 





Standing—Left to Right:—L. Pease, lf, J. Davison, 1b.. Wm Felts, Scorer, R. McClelland, 2b., 
V. Dondiego, cf., and R. Hapward, rf. 
Sitting—Left to Right:—F. Ciampaglia, 3b., Capta'n A. Shaw, ss, Manager R. Conley, Coach 
G. Gompers, c., Asst. Captain F. Hoppaugh, p., P. Hughes, Sub. 


and make the grass appear not merely grass but 
green as well. In a word, he gave sound, shape 
and color to his signs and thus made his stories 
at once the delight of the young and the old. 
+ + 

Mrs. Ira Worcester, of Stamford, Conn., after 
attending the N. J. A. D. convention, took the 
opportunity to visit her parents here in Trenton 
and stay a few days before she finally returned 
home. ee ee ee 
NEW JERSEY PICK-UPS 


A birthday surprise party, skillfully engineered by 
his school-mates and friends, was given to Mr. Hans 
P. Hansen on the evening of May 5th, at his resi- 
dence, 1222 Washington St., Hoboken. Not a word 
of the proposed party reached Mr. Hansen. He was 
out for a short walk with a friend until it started 
to rain, which drove them -back to the house. Upon 
turning on the electric lights in the parlor Mr. Han- 
sen was surprised to see so many of his friends 
seated. A large bouquet of twenty-one carnations 
and roses was presented by Miss Anna Hansen, each 
flower representing a year. Mr. Harry Dixon re- 
quested Mr. Hansen to open a small package in which 
was a diamond scarf-pin, presented by his basket- 
ball team-mates and friends. A razor set and other 
gifts were showered upon him. Mr. Dixon arranged 
the games and every one enjoyed them. The best 
one was by Mr. Glynn—the two plate trick—result :— 
“Marty” made Servo look like a black-faced come- 
dian. Refreshments were served and still another 
game was played under the dining table, invented by 
Miss Mamie Gessner. Every one thought a crab was 
being pased under the table. Some yelled. It was 
only an apple with a thousand tooth-picks in it. 

Among the invited guests were:—Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Hansen, Miss Mamie Gessner, Hackensack; 
Miss Grace Glynn, Jersey City; Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
L. Glynn, Jersey City; Miss May Turner, Miss Mil- 
dred Henemier, Jersey City; Miss Louise Beck, 
Livingston; Mr. Owen Coyne, East Orange; Mr. 
and Mrs. Adolph Hansen, Miss Anna Hansen, 
Messrs. Reinke, Servo, Avallone, West Hoboken; 
Harry E. Dixon, Jersey City; Miss Carrie Christo- 
pher, Mr. George Bedford, Hasbrouck Heights, Mr. 
Henry Koster and others. Other invited guests 
failed to come on account of the rain or their previ- 
ous engagements. > 

Mr. Joseph Azzarite, a former pupil of the New 





Jersey School for the Deaf, who has held a position 
as press-feeder with the American Lead Pencil Co., 
of Hoboken, for the last fourteen years, was recently 
promoted to head compositor for said concern. Mr, 
Azzarite is married and a proud father of four bright 
children. 

Mr. George Brede, of Jersey City, having held a 
position as compositor and distributor with the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., of Jersey City, for 
almost a year, was recently promored as pressman 
and is making good. 

Mr. John MacNee, of Newark, recently resigned 
his position with the Arlington, N. J., Observer and 
at present is connected with the Osborne Calendar 
Art Company. 

The Original Silent Workers and the Silent Tri- 
angles have arranged a base-ball game and an outing 
to be held some sunny day in July. Place to be 
selected later. Don’t forget to bring your Tillie 
along,-boys! Big time is assured. 

Rev. J. H. Keiser delivered an interesting lecture 
on the Great War at the New Jersey Deaf-Mute 
Society’s Rooms under the auspices of the Frats. 
He told of the horrors of the war, the cause and 
the way the gun-powder barrel of Europe exploded, 
trench life, etc. 


Joseph Higgins, of Florence, recently received a 
substantial advance in his weekly pay at the weaving 
mill of that place. 

Mr. Theodore Eggert, the deaf farmer of Ewan, 
writes that he has done considerable more planting 
than heretofore as a patriotic duty. He has pur- 
chased a new 1917 Model Overland touring car, a 
sign that he continues to prosper. 

Ella B. Lloyd, wife of the late Prof. R. B. Lloyd 
of the New Jersey School, after a stay of several 
months visiting relatives and friends in the East 
returned to Vancouver, Washington, on the 10th 
inst. A large number of- her. relatives in Trenton 
besides a host of deaf friends went to the train to 
her off. A daughter-in-law and two grandchildren 
accompanied her across the continent. 


Albert S. Woward of Brookline, Mass., formerly 
with the Burbank Engraving Co., of Boston is now 
employed at the Seabury and Johnson Chemical 
Works in East Orange. 

Harry Dixon, of Jersey City, is employed on the 
Edgewater “Borough News.” : 





{Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second- 
class matter. ] 
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With the close of the school year and this 
issue of the Silent Worker the present super- 
intendent ends his labors in connection with 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf. It has 
been a year of hard work gladly given in 
the service of the school and, while the re- 
sults have not in all points been all that he 
could have wished, there have been many 
features of great satisfaction to him in con- 
nection with the work and the people with 
whom it has been his privilege to be associ- 
ated here. To all those employed in the 
school, to the pupils and to his successor 
he extends a hearty “God speed you all.” 


The Alumni correspondent of one of the 
school papers has written the governor of 
that state offering the services of the deaf 
in the farm army. That is the right and 
practical kind of volunteering. May be the 
offer will be taken more seriously than was 
probably expected, and will result in the 
deaf of the state being conscripted for that 
service instead of being exempted on ac- 
count of their deafness. 

And speaking of deaf regiments, isn’t 
there already a regiment or very nearly a 
regiment in numbers, fully organized and 
trained for efficiency, in Akron, Ohio, and 
can there be any more useful and loyal war 
service than they will be and are being 
called to perform there, turning out the 
tires that will swiftly carry the fighters to 
the front and softly and painlessly the bro- 
ken and dying to the hospitals at the rear, 
besides supplying many other war necessities ? 








HARTFORD 


This is the time when the great meeting 
or series of meetings, takes place in Hart- 
ford in commemoration of—to the deaf of 
America—the greatest event that ever oc- 
curred in this country. Just a hundred 
years ago Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and 
Laurent Clerc came to Hartford from across 
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the sea now so filled with horrors, from the 
land now so filled with anguish and suffer- 
ing, fair bleeding France, liberty loving 
France, ever ready with altruistic impulses, 
the light-giving and joy-giving nation to all 
people in all times. There in old Hartford 
those two with the aid of those with and for 
whom they worked—for it must not be 
forgotten that it was the financial aid and 
moral upholding of benevolent-minded, God- 
fearing men of the community that made 
the new undertaking possible—started the 
first school for the deaf, and there “On the 
Hill” it stands today, at once a noble monu- 
ment to those great men of the past.and an 
inspiration to this and the generations to 
come. For Hartford is old in years and 
honors but young in enthusiasm for service, 
and may we not say progressive in methods? 
Now the mother school is welcoming back 
to her embrace all her children. It is a 
time of joy and yet so filled with sadness, 
missing the many who were expected but 
cannot come owing to the hardships and 
fury of war. May the missionaries of love 
and light, such as they were whose mem- 
ories Hartford and her many friends now 
honor, soon bring about a happier and better 
state of affairs than this world sees at pre- 
sent, and may we who humbly seek to fol- 
low in those illustrious footsteps be privi- 
leged to take a part in bringing it to pass. 


COMMENCEMENT 

Our Commencement exercises will be 
held in the chapel of the school on Friday 
afternoon, June 22nd. The graduates this 
year are Ruth Gurley Ramshaw, Vito Don- 
diego, Roy Jarvie Hapward, George Heard 
Hummel, Louis August Otten and Alfred 
Wilbur Shaw of the Academic Course, and 
Fred Dante Ciampaglia, Henry Benton 
Sperling and Frank Wesley Hoppaugh of 
the Advanced Industrial Course. 

The program will be as follows: 


Invocation ......... Rev. Samuel Gardner Wells 
Exhibition Drill, . 2.253.500... 00005. Company B 
BBE Fe ares ktcsisis ese aieis Eight little Pupils 
Speech of Welcome ........... Michael Morello 
School Exercises ......... The Beginning Class 


Essay “Home Making” .. Ruth Gurley Ramshaw 
Rhythm Exercises 


Voice Culture ....... First Primary A Grade 
Ss RAPA ane Siecle ae All Rhythm Classes 
Blackboard Exercises ......... First and Second 


Intermediate Manual Grades 


Folk Dance ............. Second Primary Grade 

Speech Exercises ......... Second Intermediate 
Oral B Grade 

Pantomime—“Going Up” ....... Selected Pupils 


Essay—“The Road to Success” with Valedictory 
win coia tebelano acansieees Jie eons Vito Dondiego 

Presentation of Diplomas to the Graduates 

Sieg -Balite ooo oe ers oor, Parker Jerrell 

Benediction ....... Rev. Edward C. Griffin, D.D. 


Exhibition of Work by the Industrial Depart- 
ment in the Industrial Building and 
Cooking School Kitchen 


The pupils will go home the following day. 








We take pleasure in reproducing the fol- 
lowing letter from the Mayor relative te 


the part our pupils took in the Registra- 
tion Day Parade: 


Trenton, N. J., June 9, 1917. . 
Mr. Walter M. Kilpatrick, Superintendent, 
State School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 

My dear Sir:—The Registration Day parade in 
Trenton was an unqualified success. The earn- 
est and patriotic manner in which all the partici- 
pating agencies contributed their services was a 
source of much pleasure to me. 

One of the most inspiring features of the parade 
was the contingent of pupils from your institu- 
tion. The precision with which they marched 
was voluminous evidence of the thorough train- 
ing they receive. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking 
you for having your pupils participate. 

Very truly yours, 
FrepericK W. DonNneELLY, 
Mayor. 








FIELD DAY 


What promises to be an annual event was 
our first field day, on Saturday afternoon, 
June 16 last, Drillmaster Gompers direct- 
ing the ceremonies. 

First on the program was the competi- 
tive drill between Companies A and B 
After going through all the evolutions thus 
far learned both companies drew up in line 
before judges Sharp, Ragna, Conley and 
Porter to receive the verdict. Mr. Porter 
announced that the judges gave the victory 
to Company B. This was followed by the 
flag presentation, the ceremony being a very 
impressive one. 

While no prizes were awarded this year 
Mr. Gompers is confident that at the next 
field day there will be several handsome 
medals offered. 

The following athletic events next came 
off which was greatly enjoyed not only by 
the pupils themselves but by the many on- 
lookers : 


1. Fifty Yards Dash—Intermediate Boys. 
Winners—(1) Maggio, (2) Tafro, (3) Agnew. 
2. 100 Yards Dash—Large Boys. 
(1) Pease, (2) Hoppaugh, (3) Jerrell. 
3. Mile-Run—Large Boys. 
(1) Hoppaugh, (2) Maggio, (3) Davison. 
4. Obstacle Race. 
(1) Ciampaglia, (2) Felts, (3) Pease. 
5. Shoe Throwing Contest—Small Boys. 
(1) Thompson, (2) Tafro, (3) Budwiski. 
6. Tug-of-War—(Big Boys) City vs. Country. 
Three trials. Won by Country. 
Small Boys—Won by City. 


A more detailed account of the events can- 
not be given owing to limited space. 





TRIP TO FANWOOD 

What proved to be a very enjoyable trip was the 
one made by the Silent Worker Senior baseball 
team to Fanwood, on Saturday, June 3rd, accom- 
panied by their manager, Robert E. Conley. There 
being no trains for home until the next day the 
visitors remained over Sunday. On Sunday after- 
noon, the Fanwoodites treated the visitors to a 
wonderful exhibition of drilling and fine field music. 
After being courteously treated by the whole Insti- 
tution, including Dr. Currier himself, the party left 
for home in the evening. 





As in our lives so also in our studies, it is most 
becoming and most wise, so to temper gravity with 
cheerfulness, that the former May not imbue our 
minds with melancholy, nor the latter degenerate 
into licentiousness —Pliny, 





A Christian is God Almighty’s gentleman.—Hare., . 


EXCHANGE 


e 


LINOTYPE SWEARING 
Taicns—Jsp|na vbgkqj xbfigqjbgkqj vbyk.—I/linois 
_Advance. 


+ 

NOT ENCOURAGING TO TURNING TRAMP 

We were ten days on the road from Minneapolis 
to Fargo and at a great cost too. It cost us more 
than if we had gone by train and there was the 
strained heel that I got and the swollen feet and 
‘the sore knee of my friend.—From a pupil’s essay in 
the Companion, 








ite 
STUFFED? 

Thomas Manion of Mt. Carmel, Pa., owns a 30- 
years old hen.—/Ilinois acer 


MAYBE 
If we don’t meet you in Hartford, we will meet 
‘you somewhere eventtually—maybe in Heaven.—l/II. 
Advance. 


Is the “maybe” on our acount or yours? 


+ 
UNWELCOME VISITORS 


Our institution has had a quarantine hanging over 
it almost continuously since the first of January. 
‘The epidemic of scarlet fever lasted for months. 
‘Cases developing one or two at a time. And now 
we have measles which may keep some of the pupils 
‘here after school closes. We would be very grateful 
if we could have a full term without contagious 
disease.—W estern aac sees 


We were just on the point of remarking that the 
‘war makes life such a serious business with our 
‘Canadian exchanges that they were poor places to 
look for clippings to lighten up the gloom—till we 
ran across the following good one in the Echo:— 


On and after May tst the United States is placing 
a tax of $8 on every person entering that country. 
Well, well—we can’t go ivf Hartford.—Man. Echo. 


A SAD OUTLOOK 


Roseburg had a strawberryless Strawberry Festi- 
val, Portland is in danger of having to do with a 
troseless Rose. Festival, and Salem may be minus 
cherries when she holds her annual Cherry Fair! 
We have had a springless spring, and see no signs 
of an early return to normal conditions.—Oregon 
Outlook, 


+ 
BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


The school is very fortunate in having surplus 
potatoes and pork to sell at this time ef phenomenal 
prices for these articles. Sales, principally of these 
articles, have added nearly $1000 to the Betterment 
Fund in the past two months. Our potato crop last 
fall was about 1300 bushels of which a little more 
‘than half were required for the use of the school. 
—Oregon Outlook. 


At any rate you don’t have to subsist on near- 
potato soup and memories of de ham what am—no 


‘more. So’ cheer up. 


% 

AMERICAN SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 
DECORATE GRAVE OF FIRST PUPIL 

The graduating class of the American School for 
the Deaf decorated yesterday the grave of Alice 
Cogswell, the first pupil of the school. Her re- 
mains lie in the Old North Cemetery by the side of 
the grave of her father, Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, at 
whose death she herself died of a broken heart at 

‘the age of 25.—New ara. 


BUY A FARM 

There is a scheme to start an agricultural institute 
for the deaf a short distance from St. Paul, in the 
northwestern section of Wisconsin. It will probably 
‘be organized and managed something on the plan of 
‘the present country agriculturist system in that state, 
In this way it is proposed to give the deaf instruc- 
tion in the actual management of their farms. If the 

lan goes through a large tract of agricultural land 
in that section will be secured to be sold to deaf 
-settlers and their schisoae Reheat 


NOT THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 


We have received several inquiries about a cir- 
cular letter which has apparently been sent to all 
schools for the deaf by L. C. Schindler of Bridge- 
port. He has asked for photographs and _ histories 
of the various schools and represented himself as 
“being Secretary of the Centennial Celebration. Mir. 
‘Schindler has no connection with this school or Pes 4 
scommittee. We are printing a souvenir book which 
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will be on sale during the Conventions but we have 
not authorized Mr. Schindler to prepare a pamphlet 
or souvenir. 


Bee ee 


We wondered, when the circular referred to above 
was received at our office, just why Hartford should 
need to import talent from Bridgeport for this pur- 
pose instead of telling her own story in her own 
way. There is no great love lost between these two 
cities, we might remark we the way. 


HARRIS TAYLOR STARRING IN A NEW 
ROLE 


The “Prodigal Son” is coming back, it seems, the 
scene to be staged at Hartford, next summer. We 
trust that there will be no “elder brother” mani- 
festation but that all the adherents of the convention 
will not only join in welcoming the penitents to the 
mourner’s bench, but assist in killing the fatted calf 
afterwards. Let us start the new century with a 
united profession —Kentucky Standard. 


Good! ‘Now for the rest of the cast. Let’s see, 
Dr. Gallaudet, of course, for the welcoming father; 
but that “elder brother” is not going to be so easy 
to settle upon. Editor McClure wouldn’t do. He 
has disqualified himself by his peace-pipe, hatchet- 


burying words above. Well, give it up. Better 
wait and call for volunteers. 


please copy.—New Era. 


+ 
PRETENDED DEAFMUTISM 


A French medical journal, Le Caducee, reports a 
strange case, the simulation of deafmutism by a 
young soldier, following the explosion of a great 
shell. The case is given by M. Perruver. In con- 
sultation the man seemed to be an absolute deafmute. 
Before the explosion his speech and hearing were 
normal. He had at once been told that he would 
recover, information that did not appear to afford 
him any special pleasure. Close watching did not 
disclose any evidence of simulation. He was then 
placed in a state of semi-consciousness with chloro- 
form, and in this condition conversed without dif- 
ficulty. A dressing was applied to his throat for 
the psychic effect. Afterward he admitted recovery, 
but exhibited no delight over his good fortune. It 
was supposed that the original shock was genuine 
and that after this came the thought of deliberate 
malingering in order to keep out of the fighting line. 
He had played the part of a mute for six weeks.— 
Mt, Airy Werld. 


Here, Impostor Bureau, sic ‘em! sic ’em!! 


+ 
SHEEP-SHEARING 


Another occupation has been recommended to the 
deaf in the west. It is sheep-shearing. The New 
Era of the Hartford School mentions that one of 
its graduates has made a success of it. Since he 
started on the-wo-k he has done so well that he 
now has a fat bank account and owns a 320 acre 
homestead in Montana The shearing season runs 
from March to July anu he often clears from $600 
to $800 for his four mon *s’ work. The shearers 
are paid from 8 1-2 cents to » cents per head, some 
making as high as $12 a day Probably they use 
the new power clippers, as it seems unlikely that 
a man can shear a sheep in five 1::‘nutes, as would 
be the case to earn $12 in a day ot cen hours at Io 
cents a head.—Mtssouri Record. 


We had always heard Wall Street was a good 
place to learn that trade but didn’t know Hart- 
ford was. 


+ 
DANIEL BOONE, LETTER-WRITER 


Daniel Boone, as all Americans know, feared no- 
thing. He was always ready to face hostile Indians 
or savage wild beasts. He never shrank from his 
red-skinned foes, he travelled a hundred and sixty 
miles with only a single meal. 

But like most frontiersmen of his day, Boone was 
no book scholar. The pen, to him. was a far more 
formidable implement than the rifle. At a sale of 
autographs in New York one of the documents that 
came under the hammer was a letter from the tough- 
fister Kentuckian to Isaac Shelby, Governor of the 
State, regarding certain military operations on the 
frontier, and written at some date between 1792 and 
1795; for in the latter year Boone left Kentucky for 
the new lands beyond the Mississippi. One hundred 
and twenty dollars was paid for this interesting relic, 
the composition of which evidently cost Boone one 
of the toughest struggles of his life: 

As Sum puson Must Carry out the armantstion to 
Red Stone if your Excellency Should have thought 
me a proper Person | would undertake it. on condi- 
tions I have the apintmont to vitel the Company at 
Kanhowway So that I Could take Down the flower 
as I paste that place I am your Ecelency Most 
obedient omble Sarvent, Dat Boone. 

Mt. Airy World. 
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Pupils, let’s see how many of you can elucidate 
this Boone letter without Pts help from anybody. 


DEAF-MUTES IN CIVIL WAR TIMES 


As now, there were many deaf-mutes who eagerly 
tried to enlist in the armies of both sides during 
the war of 1861-65. In the Confederate army a 
good number of deaf-mutes served as fighters. Some 
of them are living now. On the Union side no deaf- 
mutes were used as tailors, cooks, and nurses. Mr. 
King, a friend of mine, tells me that he knew two 
deaf-mute nurses at the U. 5. hospital in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, in 1863. Their names were Harry 
Emell and Oscar Green. Mr. King says he helped 
carry the body of Col. Ellsworth at Alexandria, Va., 
where the colonel! lost his life taking down an enemy 
flag. He says some writers, writing a history of 
the war, made a mistake in noting that the colonel 
climbed the stairs to get on the roof. There was 
no stairway but a ladder leading to the roof, 

A deaf-mute tailor went with his home regiment 
from Connecticut, but was not on the firing line. 

At the Hartford School Prof. Green, a pupil at 
the time, drilled a fine company of sige = also a 
hearing officer drilled a regular army. . Colt, a 
famous gun maker, offered a reward to : pel 
winning for best drilling. A public exhibition took 
place, and “Colonel” Green won the reward. The 
deaf-mute company had a company of hearing sol- 
diers as their competitors. It is said that the deaf 
“soldiers” made a very favorable showing, as they 
made no flaw in their movement. In addition, Mr. 
Colt invited the deaf-mute ge ed to an elegant 
dinner. Enlist if you can—E. S. Wartnc in Deaf- 
Mutes Journal. ‘i 


Several deaf barbers have followed their trade in 
this State, and graduates of this school have beeu 
successful at it in other states. The superintendent 
of this Institute has seriously considered adding this 
to the list of vocations taught here. 

There are a number of expert barbers among the 
deaf who are not able to get regular employment 
at the trade because not enrolled in its union. This 
seems to be one of the trades, like printing, of which 
the trades unions have almost complete control es- 
pecially in the cities. It is necsssary for a deaf bar- 
ber to work into the union through apprenticeship 
or other regular procedure. Then employment would 
be found ey ee Optic. 


“Why should not a farmer raise fish as well as 
chickens?” asks Secretary of Commerce Redfield, in 
a statement urging farmers in every section of the - 
United States to set aside a part of the farm for 
a pond. 

“Give proper fresh water supply and a reasonable 
space for a pond—and this does not necessarily mean 
a very large space—fish are easy to raise, and an 
astonishing quantity may be had in two or three 
years,” he says. “The ‘fingerlings’ of the bass and 
sunfish families that are distributed to these ponds 
will attain a half-pound weight in a year, and the 
second year will be spawning and of greater size. 
It is not a lengthy or expensive process to stock a 
pond with fish, and the results are well worth the 
effort..—New York Tribune. 

+ 

There is a great deal of land in Minnesota, owned 
by the state, that can be bought on easy terms, from 
five dollars an acre up. The buyer has to pay only 
fifteen per cent cash, and has forty years in which 
to pay the halance, at four per cent interest. For 
instance if a man buys eighty acres at five dollars, 
the total cost is four hundred dollars. But he has 
to pay in cash only fifteen per cent, or sixty dollars. 
This is a good chance for deaf men to provide for 
the future. The state is doing more and more to 
encourage and help farming. Deaf men who buy 
land now and improve it steadily will be assured of 
a_ comfortable livelihood when old age comes on. 
There is no safer and surer investment than in land. 
It yields profitable crops to cultivation, and it is all 
the time increasing in value as it is developed and 
improved. Many of the deaf in Minnesota are doing 
well in factories and workshops. They earn good 
wages and live comfortably. But the day will come 
when they will be old and their services will be of 
less value to their employers. They may lose their 
jobs. and what will become of them unless they 
have saved up enough to provide for them during 
their last years? Land bought now while it is cheap, 
and wisely improved by hard and intelligent work will 
be an insurance against privation in old age. Infor- 
mation as to the location of state lands as to the time 
and place of sales may be obtained by writing to the 
State Auditor, St. Paul, Minnesota.—Companion.. 


The record of life runs thus: Man creeps into 
childhood,—bounds into youth,—sobers into man- 
hood,—softens into age,—totters into second child- 
hood, and slumbers into the cradle prepared for him, 
—thence to be watched and cared for—Henry Giles. 
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The first victories of our “war gardens” 
have already been won, as the pupils are 
now feasting on radishes of their raising. 
Miss Fitts’ class were really the very first 
in with a crop and they are correspondingly 
elated. It is quite evident that the sub- 
marines will not be able to starve us out 
at any rate. 


Our pupils participated in the Registra- 
tion Day parade Tuesday, June 5th, and 
received a great many compliments on their 
soldierly appearance and excellent march- 
ing. All were in full regalia, the girls wear- 
ing red ribbons in their hair and their Sun- 
day-go-to-meetin’ white middy and blue 
skirt uniforms, making them really one of 
the most striking units of the entire parade. 
The boys in particular showed the results 
of their painstaking drilling during the past 
few months. Drill-master Gompers was 
fairly smiling all over with satisfaction at 
the good work of his pupils. 





Miss Koehler and the girls of the cooking 
class were the hostesses of the Teachers’ 
Association at its final meeting for the year 
on Thursday afternoon, June 7th, in the 
cooking school kitchen and adjoining school 
room, Actions undobtedly speak louder 
than words and, to present properly the 
value of cooking instruction in our course 
of study and the accomplishments of the 
classes this year, most excellent refresh- 
ments prepared by the young ladies them- 
seles were served, the menu being as fol- 
lows: 

Chicken Salad, Rolls, Fancy Cakes, Candy, 

Punch 


The management of the Grand Theatre 
gave our entire school an unusual treat on 
Monday, May 28, by inviting us to see 
“Oliver Twist” in moving pictures. All the 
pupils went with several teachers and offi- 
cers accompanying them and all enjoyed the 
entertainment to the full. Charles Dickens’ 
great story was brought within the capacity 
of the youngest child to appreciate when 
thown on the screen, and the other reels pre- 
ceeding it on the program were scarcely 
less enjoyable. All voted it a very fine 
afternoon’s entertainment and our thanks to 
the Grand Theatre for extending us this 
compliment are unbounded. 





Mr. Gompers and I walked out to the In- 
terstate Fair grounds to see the army and 
the camp. A soldier showed us his gun, and 
explained to us how to shoot at the target, 
but there were no bullets in it. He showed us 
his uniform, and how to fasten the bayonet on 
the gun by the clutch spring. 

After he showed us all the army articles, we 
went to the band to see the soldiers play. 

Then we went back home again. We had 
a fine time at the fair-grounds. W. F. 





Last Saturday I played with the Silent 
Worker Juniors who were defeated by the 
Morrisville Juniors in a game of baseball. 
The score was 7 to 6. After the game, I came 
to Bordentown and saw my friend at the Mili- 
tary Institute. He was glad to see me come 
there. He told me that he would like me to 
visit him in New York and he gave me his 
address. He told me that he will meet me at 
the station in New York next summer and his 
father will try to find a job for me in New 
York. He said that he had many friends and 
I could stay at his home free. E. Ss. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


My mother is working every day at my 
home. I think she is tired. I will work when 
I go home and help her. 

The boys and girls had strawberries yester- 
day. I like them very much. 

The girls and boys paraded last Tuesday. 
We walked past the City Hall and. saluted 
the mayor and Adjutant General Barber. They 
clapped their hands. _Everybody said that the 
deaf pupils marched the best of all in the 
parade. K. MCK. 

We shall go home on Saturday, June 23rd., 
but no one will go home on Friday June 22nd. 
as they did last year, because the Closing Ex- 
ercises will be held on that day. 

The Peddie Institute Jrs. defeated the Silent 
Workers in the battle contest in the game on 
thelatter’s diamond Saturday, June 2nd. The 
score was 3 to2. Pease and McClelland of the 
Silent Workers made a three base hit, and a 
home run respectively, and made each another 
run. £0, 

I am glad to go home in one week and 
I will be very glad to see my family. 

I will come to school again next fall. I must 
have a better education. I would like to stay 
home, but I am too young. If I did not come 
back to school, I would be a stupid girl. 

When I go home I will have a new spring 
coat. 

Some girls went to Philadelphia last Satur- 
day. I didnot go. T hada goodtime. Some 
girls and I went to the movies with Miss Cor- 
nelius last Saturday night. I enjoyed the pic- 
tures. When I arrived home, I felt tired and 
went to bed. 

My garden grows very fast. I pulled up 
some radishes from my garden and ate them. 
They tasted very good. 

I am learning to cook this week. Some girls 
made lady fingers this morning. They are 
easy to make. I am fond of them. They 
tasted very fine. 

Mr. Walker talked to us*last night. I was 
interested. I understood very well what he 
talked to us about. 

My sister Josie who lives with aunt Katie 
in Springfield, Mass., will come home this sum- 
mer. I will be very glad to see her. I have 
not seen her for a long time, not since she 
lived in East Hampton, Mass. 

I hope everybody will have a happy vacation. 

Con. 


I am always pleased to get the Silent Work- 
er every month. I like to read it very much. 
Manager Hildenger invited us to see “Oliver 
Twist” two weeks ago. He invited us again 
to see “Cheerful Givers” last week. I was in- 
terested in both pictures. “Oliver Twist” was 
written by Charles Dickens. It was a drama. 
“Cheerful Givers” was good for us to see. It 
was about orphans. 

I read in the newspapers that our soldiers 
arrived in France safely. I am glad to know 
it. I saw many soldiers in the train the other 
day. They were bidding the people good bye. 
They waved their hands and newspapers. 

Pz. 


My two cousins may be soldiers. I would 
be glad to be a nurse so I can go with them 
and take care of them. Both of them can 
play the violin. One of them is Adolph Luz 
and the other is Walter Woelper. 

My cousin Karl Luz is going to Michigan 
University. I hope he will graduate with 
honor. E. W. 


Last Tuesday my brother and I registered. 
But we cannot go to war. Perhaps we shall 
work at ship building for the United States. 
We are very good carpenters and my brother 


‘robin flew into our school-room. 


is deaf. We are very proud of our honor. 

I asked Mr. Butterweck, what he thinks of 
my work in carpentry. He told me that I.am. 
showing considerable originality in my de-- 
signing in the department and carried out my: 
designs with commendable skill, and promise: 
to be a first class workman. 

My brother, Walter Pease, told me that the 
foreman in the place where he works wanted 
me to work as long as I can, because I did 
my best last summer ; but I will not start: when 
I go home. I want to rest until the fall, then 
I shall start. 

Our Examinations were held last week. 

We had another visitor to our school-roonr 
this morning. A hornet came into the room 
and looked around. We persuaded him to- 
stay awhile that we might make his acquain- 
tance. However we did not take any liberties. 
with him. Woe 


I think our vegetables grow finely. Who- 
will take care of our plots this summer? Es- 
ther Woelper said: “Why not get one hundred 
policemen to guard them.” 

We have been reading about Plato, Socrates, 
Homer, Ulysses, Confucius, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Solomon and other great men of old history 
and the gods and godesses this year. I think 
I like to read about Socrates the best of all. 

The “Current Events” is one of my favorite 
papers and is very interesting. I advise all 
public schools to use them for they are very 
good for the pupils. 

Anna Campbell and I went to Camden one 
Friday last month to visit my friend. We 
went to Mt. Airy to see our old friends on 
Saturday. The girls were very glad to see us. 
I didn’t know most of them as they have 
changed very much. On Saturday we went 
to a park and it was a very beautiful place. It 
rained hard and we had lightning in the night. 
On Monday evening we came home. 

One day last week my mother bought one 
pound of hamburg steak and put it in the 
cellar. My little sister let our cat go into the 
cellar. The cat ate almost half of the meat.. 
At supper time I went down to get the meat. 
I discovered what the cat had done, so we gave 
the rest to our dog. M. Jj. 


MY TRIP TO PHILADELPHIA 


Last Friday afternoon I left here at three 
o’clock and went to the station and I found 
mother and father there. Then we all went 
on the train. We arrived at Broad Street Sta- 
tion about 4:30. I got ona trolley and mother 
and father went another way. They were go- - 
ing to Camden to see old friends. 


I went to see Aunt Sallie and the girls. 
They were very glad to see me again. In the 
evening we all went to the movies and we had 
lots of fun. Next morning we played jack 
stones. In the afternoon we would have gone 
downtown but Margaret and I were very tired 
and we took a nap. In the evening we went 
to the movies again. The pictures were fine. 
Next morning we went to the Baptist Church, 
I went to the Baptist Church for the first time. 
Dr. Cornwell baptized two women. I never: 
knew that the minister put the women into- 
the water. It was very interesting. I enjoyed 
it very much. About 6:30 I left Philadelphia 
for here. 

Last Friday afternoon we were busy study- 
ing our lesons when it happened that a young 
It made a 
mistake because it thought two windows were 
opened, so it could fly through. Mr. Sharp. 
caught it and let it fly out of the window. 

We have a young pinon tree in our school- 
room. It is nearly two years old and an inch 
and a half high. I wonder when it will bear 
a crop. ASK: 


F 
“ 
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SHEEP 


Sheep have feet like cows. 

A sheep bleats. 

Sheep are covered with soft white hair. 

This hair is called fleece or wool. 

Every year in the spring men wash their 
sheep and shear them. 

It does not hurt them to be sheared. 

If the wool stays on them all summer 
they would be too warm. 

They feel cool after they are sheared. 

The wool is sent to the factory to be made 
into thread. 

First it is washed, dried, and picked clean. 

Then it is combed and spun into thread 
and yarn. 

The yarn is knit into mittens, caps, stock- 
ings, sweaters, underwear, and carpets. 
_ The thread is woven into thick heavy 
goods called woolen goods. 

Woolen goods are used to make warm 
clothes. 

Sometimes the woolen ‘thread is mixed 
and woven with cotton thread. 

Can you tell me something that is made of 
wool? 


! FLIES 

A fly has six legs and two wings. 

It has two large eyes and many, many 
small eyes in the large ones. 

The wings are very thin, and look like 
tissue paper. 

In the summer a fly lays eggs and leaves 
them to hatch. They hatch very soon. She 
lays them on food and on the bodies of 
dead animals. 

These eggs soon turn into small white 
worms. 

The worms are called maggots. 

Maggots turn to flies in just a few days. 

Flies like to eat sweet things. 

They eat many dirty things, too. We 
must be very careful not to let the flies get 
on our things to eat. 

Do you always remember to cover the 
things you are going to eat? 

Flies like to stay where it is warm. 

When they are cold they roll up like little 
balls and sleep. When they become warm 
they wake up.—Arkansas Optic. 


BEES 

Bees are insects. They are as wise as ants. 
Bees have six legs and some of them 
- have two pairs of wings. 

The wings of bees are hooked together so 
that they move like one pair of wings. 

The queen bee has small wings. She lays 
all the eggs, but she does not fly far from home. 

The work bees have large, strong wings. 
They must fly far to get honey. They 
build the wax house and feed the baby bees. 
Bees are very neat and keep their hives 
sweet and clean.—Selected. 
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Conducted by Frances H. Porter 





OUR FLAG 


I love our flag—its field of stars, 

Its snowy stripes—its crimson bars, 
Its dear red, white and blue. 

Oh, to those colors may I be, 

In any land, on any sea, 
Forever fond and true. 

I love our flag—I hear it tell 

Of heroes who for it fought well, 
Who for it dared to die. 

Oh, for those colors may I show 

My deep devotion should a foe 
At any time draw nigh. 


a 
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FOURTH OF JULY 
Bang! Bang! Bang! Oh, what a terrible 


noise! I hear fire crackers. 

I hear bells ringing. Ding-dong! Ding- 
dong! Ding-dong! I hear drums beating. 
Rub-a-dub-dub! Rub-a-dub-dub! 

I wonder what is going on. It must be 
the Fourth of July. Why do we have 
Fourth of July? Let me tell you why. It 
is our country’s birthday. Here is the 
story of our country’s birthday. It was 
after the ride of Paul Revere. It was after 
the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Our soldiers were still fighting. George 
Washington was their general. Our coun- 
try was not free then. It was not the Unit- 
ed States. The King of England was our 
King. We call England our mother coun- 
try. The King kept sending more soldiers. 
Some of our men said, “the King does not 
love our country any more. We ought to be a 
free country. We must be a free country.” 

The people talked about it and chose lead- 
ers. They told the leaders to do whatever 
was best for the country. They said, “we 
will trust our leaders.” 

One man wrote a jong paper. 
said that our country was free. 

Our leaders said, “What shall we do? 
Shall we write our names on that paper? 
It will mean that our country is free. Is 
that the best thing to do?” 

When do you think they made u 
minds? It was on the Fourth o 


The paper 


their 
July. 
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OR OUR LITTLE PEOPLE 
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They said, “we will write our names on 
that paper. Our country is free.” 

Men rode on horse back to tell the glad 
news. ‘There were no trains then but the 
men rode fast. They galloped their horses. 
How happy the people were! They said, 
“Our leaders have done the right thing.” 
Everywhere people shouted for joy. The 
bells were rung. Ding-dong! Ding-dong! 
Ding-dong! 

“Our country is free!” they said. The 
men built big bon-fires. The soldiers beat 
their drums. They fired off their cannon. 
Everybody was happy. It was our coun- 
try’s birthday. Now we are the United 
States. Every Fourth of July we are happy 
because it is our country’s birthday. Will 
you try to remember what it means? 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


Many years ago there was a great war in 
Europe. It was called the Crimean War. 

Many soldiers were killed and wounded. 
Many died of disease. The sick and wound- 
ed soldiers had no one to take care of them. 
They suffered a great deal. 

A young lady named Florence Nightin- 
gale lived in England. Her father was rich. 
Florence was well-educated, handsome and 
had many friends. She heard about the 
poor soldiers in Crimea. She felt sorry for 
them. She determined to help them. She 
said goodbye to her friends and went to 
Crimea. She went into the hospitals and 
began to take care of he wounded soldiers. 
She remained there till the war ended. She 
did a great deal of good. She wrote letters 
for the soliers, talked to them, and prayed 
ior them. She was a noble woman. She 
died a few years ago. 


RICE 


Rice is a grass that looks very much like 
wheat or oats. Rice is found in China and 
Japan more than in any other country, but 
it grows in all warm countries. Rice grows in 
Texas, Louisiana, South Carolina and Georgia. 

When the rice is ripe, men cut it with 
large blades. They make it into bundles 
and leave it to dry. When it is quite dry 
it is threshed in mills and the grain must 
be very wet. Rice needs much moisture. 
The rice birds steal much of the grain be- 
fore it is ripe. People make scarecrows 
and put them into the rice fields. The birds 
see them and then will not go into the fields. 
They are afraid. They think the scare- 
crows are men. 

People who live in China eat much rice. 
The people in Japan like rice too. Some 
people eat it with butter and some eat it 
with milk and sugar. 

Rice is very wholesome and good for us. 
—Georgia Helper. 
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THE SPICE BOX 


By Harry E. Srevens. 


® 


It is difficult to patch up a quarrel so the patches 
will not show. 








* 


Forgetting self and remembering others is the key 


to happiness. 
aa 


Most women open jack pots with about the same 


feeling they open a telegram. 
He 


You are permitted to take up your residence al- 
most everywhere, but if you start shop-lifting you 
will land in jail. 

aoe Salt 

The toughest part about a man having no friends 

is the fact that he has no one to blame his short- 


comings upon—The Houghton Line. 
*. 


“T don’t like to have my husband prop up a news- 
paper at the table, do you?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. It keeps the grape fruit from 
Spattering as far as it otherwise might.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

aes Es 

“What three words are used most among college 
students ?” 

Weary Fresh—“I don't know.” 

Prof.—‘“Correct.” 

ao 
Never object to finding a button in- your salad, it 


may have come from the dressing. 
ea 


The fashionable clergyman takes a long vacation 


each summer, but the Devil never. 
* 


To take a day off is easy, to put it back is 
impossible, 


Sat fee 
“Was yout gatden a success last year?” 

“Very much so: my neighbor’s chickens took first 
prize at the poultry-show.”—Philadelphia Record. 
an 
THE APEX OF HEALTH 

‘A man is surest of good health between 35 and 55. 
In the first third of his life he is most sensitive 
to infectious diseases. At 40 he is at the apex of 
his health. After 55 atrophy begins—that is, nutri- 
tion becomes not’so perfect, which causes diminution 
of the size and in the active function of certain or- 


gans or parts of his body.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
* 


MEANT WELL, ANYHOW 

Mike Gilligan entered a police office and intimated 
that some abominable thief had stolen his watch. It 
was a valuable watch, but, more than that, it had 
been given to Michael by his father back in County 
Clare. He told a very stirring story about his loss. 
The officer at the desk was very much impressed. 
“We'll leave no stone unturned to find your watch, 
Mr. Gilligan,” he said. 

“Thank ve, sir,” said Mike, 
And Mr. Gilligan went home and then found his 
watch. It had slipped from beneath the pillow and 
in some way landed beneath the sheets. He hurried 
back to the police office to report the fact and save 
the police further trouble. On the way he came 
across a gang of laborers tearing up the road for 
sewer purposes. “Hi, boys,” called Mike, “leave them 
stones alone, don’t turn any more, I’ve found my 
~watch.”—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

7, 


rs oe, Sees 
AN ARDENT ADVERTISER 

In a Montana grapeyard stands a tombstone on 
which you may read: “Mr. Joseph Smith will repose 
here. At present he is living and conducts a boot 
and shoe store at 91 Main Street.” 

ate, ee 
SWAT THE FLY NOW 

Each one killed today eliminates a possible million 
progeny. The destruction of a fly now means 
the elimination of the source of propogation of about 


“Tt was a fine watch.” 
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1,000,000 that would breed by the latter part of 
summer, Each of the millions, if their forbears go 
unswatted, will become carriers of typhoid, tuber- 
culosis, infantile diarrhoea and other diseases of the 
transmissible types. 

RULEs ror THE HoME 

Screen all the doors and windows in the early 
spring. 

Fly swatters and fly traps are adequate weapons 
of defense. 

Keep all foodstuffs under cover. Sweets are es- 
pecially attractive to flies. By all means protect the 
milk, 

The kitchen sinks should be free of fruit and par- 
ings or tea leaves. Soiled kitchen towels and table 
napkins are to be placed in drawers. 

Remove all food left over after meals. Collect 
the soiled dishes from the table as soon as possible 
and see that they are washed promptly. 

Keep the ice box clean and free from odors: the 
door of the box should be tightly closed. 

Do not allow the baby’s soiled linen to lie around 
the house. They should be taken care of immediate- 
ly after soiling. 

Cuspidors should be kept clean at all times. 

Remember that flies are the baby’s worst enemies. 
Screen the crib and coach from attack—The North 
American, 

An individual man is a fruit which it cost all 
the foregoing ages to form and ripen. He is strong, 
not to do, but not to live; not in his arms, but in 
his heart; not an agent, but as a fact—lEmerson. 


AGRICULTURE BEST FOR THE DEAF 


With his usual energy and enthusiasm, Warren 
Robinson, chairman of the Industrial Section of the 
American Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, is 
striving to arouse interest and collect exact data that 
will form the basis for a discussion worth while upon 
the subject of agriculture as an occupation for the 
deaf. The discussion is certainly most timely. 

There seems to be no better way in which the deaf 
can show their patriotism than by responding to the 
nation wide call for an increase in the production of 
food. It used to be said that an army traveled on its 
stomach. Now it is not merely the army at the front, 
but the fate of the whole organized nation at its back 
that may be decided by the success or failure of its 
food supply. At such a crisis, tho the deaf cannot 
enlist and go to the front, they can give equally valu- 
able service by contributing their “bit” in the way 
of agricultural service. 

In the old days when farming was farming and not 
much was known and less said as to the scientific side 
of the work, and before the teaching of agriculture, 
as the most important vocational subject, had been 
given nation wide attention in our public school sys- 
tems, undoubtedly the farm departments of most 
schools were run first, last and all the time, for the 
amount of money they could save the school, and only 
incidentally for such crumbs of instruction as the 
most stupid boys in the schools, assigned to the farm 
squad, could pick up from the hired man. Hence 
there is justification for the sarcasm of the Kentucky 
Standard, which remarks as follows regarding an 
effort to establish an agricultural department at the 
South Dakota school. 

“The South Dakota School is considering the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural Department, to train the 
boys for farm life. If the idea is to teach the boys 
scientific farming methods, and to give them a know- 
ledge of soils, fertilizers, etc., the plan is to be com- 
mended, but if they are to be given a hoe and as- 
signed to assist the hired man, we have our doubts 
as to the value of the proposed new departure. There 
are already too many of that kind of “Agricultural 
Departments” at our schools.” 

Just how to transform these s0 called “Agricultural 


Departments” into really valuable and instructive de- 
partments of training, where the benefit of the pupil is 
quite as vividly and constantly in mind as it is in the 
school rooms where $1200 teachers are employed for 
each ten pupils, is the supreme problem which Warren 
Robinson is striving to bring into the spotlight of 
general interest and attending at the next convention. 
—Oregon Outlook. 
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At the recent convention it was decided to have 
a bronze tablet, leaving Mr. Hanan the only bidder. 
4. Mr. Elmer Hannan, 18”’x25” bronze tablet with 

portrait of Mr. Jenkins and such an amount 
of letterings to record his praiseworthy deeds, 
$185.00 

Other artists are invited to bid. Ideas and sug- 
gestions will be gladly received by the undersigned. 

Grorce S. Porter, 
Custodian. 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 





- All the glory and beauty of Christ are manifested 

within, and there He delights to dwell; His visits 
His conversation sweet, His comforts refreshing; 
and the peace that He brings passeth all under- 
standing —Thomas A. Kempis. ; 





A man may twist as he pleases, and do what he 
pleases, but he inevitably comes back to the track 
to which nature has destined him.—Goethe. 


GEO. G. TILYOU’S 


New Steeplechase Park 


-Monument to Innocent Pleasure f 
Coney Island, N. Y., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Che British Deaf Times 


An illustrated monthly magazine -- newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 


and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 60 
cetits. Those who prefer to send a doilar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 


Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


HOW WELL ACQUAINTED 
ARE YOU 
WITH THIS STORE? 


Make it your business, if you 
are not fully acquainted, to be- 
come so at an early date. 

Ask your neighbor, if you're 
a stranger, she’ll tell you how 
good a store this is to shop in, 


how well we protect the in- 
terests of our patrons by not 
only offering as good values as 
it is possible for a good store to 
offer, but, we go beyond this 
and accord you the most liberal 


treatment, as to service, 


courtesy. 
S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 





CE. S. KATZENBACH 


AND COMPANY 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 


Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 
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Plumbers 











Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bievele Supplies 
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USEFULNESS IN TIME OF WAR 
(From the Deaf-Mutes Journal) 

While there is hardly a chance that the deaf will 
be permitted to serve the country in either branch 
of the national armed forces, especially in the early 
portion of the conflict, there certainly can be no 
harm in letting the authorities know that there are 
a large number of deaf men willing for service. 

It is assured that the selective conscription plan 
of raising an army will prevail, and this would mean 
that further volunteer activities will come to a stop. 
The authorities will take just such men as they 
require and leave the rest. The deaf will, unques- 
tionably, be among “the rest.” 

Our great service will come, not on the battlefield, 
but in the usual line of work, and every one who 
works faithfully to maintain and promote the usual 
activities of the country, is truly doing his and her 
duty. 

Quite a number of communications have gone for- 
ward to different persons in authority, tendering 
the service of the deaf to the country. They have 
been well received because of the spirit shown, rather 
than because of any desire to accept the service of 
the deaf. As President of the National Association 
of the Deaf, I have received several communications 
from deaf persons on this subject. The following 
correspondence, which may interest some of the 


readers of the Journal, is a result of the numerous | 


communications addressed to me. -If anything fur- 
ther developes I will see that it appears in the 
Journal. 


Hon. Crarence B. MILLER, 
National Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mitter:—After giving the matter seri- 
ous thought, I have decided to address you on a 
subject that I should like brought to the attention of 
the proper authorities if, in your judgment, it merits 
their attention. 

In this country, there are a large number of young 
men of sound mind and physically perfect, except 
for the sense of hearing. They are patriotic citizens 
of the United States and are anxious to serve their 
country in this hour of need. 

Until this great world wart, military authorities, 
the world over, have refused the service of deaf men 
in their armies. Now, however, I understand that 
both the British and Germans have organized com- 
panies of deaf soldiers. It is reported that the Brit- 
ish have a body of some 900 deaf men drilling for 


| the defense of the realm, and it is also reported that 


three companies of deaf infantrymen, in German 
uniforms, were taken prisoners at Ypres. 

In a very short space of time, I believe, it would 
be possible, if the Government would pay transporta- 
tion, to organize a force of one thousand able-bodied 
deaf men. We have a number of schools for the 


| deaf, where military drill is a part of the course of 


instruction, and we could obtain enough men compe- 
tent to drill this force. 

If the authorities were unwilling to send such a 
force to the front, there is no reason why it could 
not be used for guard duty at home, relieving an 
equal number of hearing soldiers for service at the 
front. The deaf are notably keen of sight, and if 
a detail of deaf soldiers were placed on guard duty 
under officers who could hear, they should give sat- 
isfactory service, 

As president of the National Association of the 
Deaf, I am in touch with the deaf throughout the 
nation, and would consider it both an honor and a 
duty to undertake to raise this force for the country, 
if such a force will be acceptable. 

Yours truly, 
Jay Cooxe Howarob. 


Hovusr or Representatives U. S. 
CrareNnce B, MILLER 
8th Dist. Minnesota. 


Wasuincton, D, C., Aprit 27, 1917. 
Mr. Jay Cooke Howarp, 
Duluth, ‘Minnesota. 

My Dear Mr. Howarp:—Your letter of April 25th 
is an exceedingly interesting one. I was not aware 
that citizens afflicted with deafness were being used 
anywhere as soldiers. I see no real reason why the 
deaf should not be able to perform certain lines of 
military duty. In some respects they might be a 
good deal better off than those who can hear correct- 
ly. I now have reference to where the artillery roar 
must be quite nerve racking. They would be relieved 
of all this. 

I will see if anything can be done in the direction 
you indicate, as I am interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. Miucer. 
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OUR READY TO 
WEAR SUITS 


are exactly what young men desire. Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
serviceable grades. 


We Specialize in Suits 
at $10.00, $15.00 and $20.00 


Assortments include suitable garments for 
al! kinds of weather and general wear. 


B. F. GUNSON 


Clothier an? Haberdasher 


121 EAst STATE STREET 
Hotel Windsor Building 











Of interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK FOR IT! 


creates ee Up hreta 


verywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O'BRIEN, 
515-17 W. 160th St., New Yorxe CITY. 


PAINTS 





For 


Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 


Hooper’s 
Paints 


9 


Every Purpose 


8 and 10 So. Warren St. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A,..........0055. Principal 


OFFICERS 


WALTER M. KILPATRICK, B.Ph., 
Superintendent 


WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 
Store-keeper 


EMILY B. BURK, 
Book-keeper 
FANNIE E. KIBBE, 
Director of Domestic Instruction 
ROBERT E. CONLEY 
Supervisor of Boys 


GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, 
Military. Instruction and Supervisor 
ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not Assistant Supervisor 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Metvin A. RIcE Epcar H. Srurtevant 
Joun P. Murray Joun C. VanDyke 
D. Srewart CRAVEN THos. W. Sywwnort 
Ernest R, ACKERMAN Rosert L. Cox 
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TEACHERS 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 

ELIZABETH HALL 

LILLIAN A. BRIAN ' 

HELEN HOYT CRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
IRENE FITTS 
GLADYS COLE 
MYRTLE L. DAVIS 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
EDWARD E. RAGNA, B.S. 
AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 
MILDRED A. ROSS 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


HE New Jersey ScHoot ror THE Dear, estab- 
i lished by act approved March 3jist, 1882, offers 


its advantages on the following conditions: 


of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health and in- . : 

M tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afforded. Supervisor of Girls 
Mm The person making application ~~] the a of MARY I. KOEHLER, 
M a child as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, ° : 

I furnished for the purpose, giving necessary informa- Cooking Instructor and Supervisor 
i tion in regard to the case. The application must be ELMER BARWIS, M.D., 
accompanied by a certificate from a county judge or Attending Physician 
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i, TRINITY BUILDING DO YOU KNOW Gifts of Utility SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 


SUITE 2122-2123 : OUTDOOR SPORTS ; 
Sold in Trenton at the AND AMUSEMENTS 


111 BROADWAY Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in Capital Gift Shop - 30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


















NEW YORK the city, also a full line of fine Hats COMPLIMENTS OF 
ee ee College Caps, &c. 
DO YOUR SHOPPING AT |x: x0se sume» Tues0x,N.. wipers fers a 
renton’s most reliable store. —— . 
Dependable merchandise at moderate NEW JERSEY Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 347° 
We give and redeem Gold Trading . J 2 Self-Filling SERENE OR: 
Stamps. History and Genealogy Fountain Pen Go to verse 
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